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Ve hat € not been able to publish the Gridiron regu- 
tly, but our worthy patrons will find a variety worth 
their perusal this week.— Well aware that much of our 
support is from a distance, we omit local matters as unin- 
teresting to them and general subjects will answer ali— 

Cato has said, 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 
And Shakespeare has well said 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at their fleod, leads on to fortune 
As we never expected to make a fortune by the Gridi- 
ron, but to expose the floating evils, shame vice and folly, 
to make it hat eful and reform the times, we have kept up 
asteady pace, unbribed by gain, but we find honor is but 
an €apty sound without money, and having received but 
little from many, we shall have to retire from the field 
unless our good friends will aid us by rendering to us 
what they owe, so that we may grease our ribs. 






































COMMUNICATED. 
Mr. Gridiron; 
[noticed in your last, that you wish to employ a w riter 
to broil the Presidential candidates. Iam not certain 
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that T possess all the qualifications you require—Adams 
islong winded—Crawford has the care of Uncle Sam's 
chest and can have a part against us—Jackson is a war. 
rior and stops at nothing—while Calhoun ts at the head of 
the army; but one thing is certain, they may all be Clay 
before election day. 
= [am ready to slam bang at ’em and try, 
. So shall I give some po-e-try— 

As I can write in prose or rhyme 

And having now a little time, 

Will say, your wages are so very low 

Your food so coarse [ could not grow 

Scandalum magnatum I can indite 

*Gainst friend or foe I speak or write, 

So done-—-strike hands the bargain’s made 

Tam a Lawyer out of trade 

The felon side is rather worse 

But I can’t stand an empty paunch and empty purse 


GRIPUS,. 


SELECTIONS 
THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, 
A Tale of Mystery. From “Bracebridge Hall,or the Humorists. A 
Medley, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


(CONTINUED.) 

The sound brought out from their lurking places a 
crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, with the 
carrotty headed hostler and that non-descript anima 
ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond race that in 
fest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle was transient; 
the coach again whirled on its way; and boy, and dog, 
hostler, and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes;— 
and the street again became silent, and the rain continu: 
edto rainon. In fact there was no hope of its clearing 
up; the barometer pointed to rainy weather; mine host- 
ess’ tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire washing her face and 
rubbing her paws over her ears; and on referring to the 
almanac, I found a direful prediction stretching from the 
top of the page to the bottom through the whole month, 
‘fexdect-much-rain-about-this-time.”’ 


I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if the7 
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would never creep by. ‘The very ticking of the clock 
became irksome. At length the stillness of the house 
was interrupted by the ringing ofa bell. Shortly after I 
heard the voice of a waiter at the bar, “The Stout Gen- 
tleman, in No. 13, wants his breakfast. Tea and bread 


and butter, with ham & eggs; the eggs not to be too much 


done.”” 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of impor- 
tance. Here was a subject of speculation presented to 
my mind, and ample exercise for my imagination. Iam 
prone to paint pictures to myself, andon this occasion I 
had some materials to work upon. Had the guest up 
stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. Brown,or Mr. 
Jackson, or Mr. Johnson; or merely as the gentleman in 
No. 13, it would have been a verfect blank to me. I 
should have thought nothing of it. But “the Stout Gen- 
tleman!———”’ the very name had something in it of the 
picturesque. Itat once yave the size, it embodied the 
personage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest. 
“He was stout, or as some term it, lusty; in all probabili- 
ty therefore he was advanced in life; some people ex- 
panding as they grow old. By his breakfasting rather 
late, and in his own room, he must be aman accustomed 
to live at his ease, and above the necessity of early rising; 
no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old gentleman.” | 

There was another violent ringing. The Stout Gen- 
tleman was impatient for his breakfast. He was evi- 
dently a man of importance; ‘well todo in the world,” 
accustomed to be promptly waited upon, of akeen appe- 
tite, and a little cross when hungry: “perhaps,” thought 
I, “he may be some London Alderman; or who knows 
but he may be a member of parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was .a short in- 
terval of silence; he was doubNess making the tea, ~Pre- 
sently there was a violent ringing, and before iteould be 
answered ringing still more violent. ‘Bless me! what a 
choleric old gentleman!”” The waiter came down in a@ 
nuff, ‘The butter was rancid; the eggs were ovyerdon:; 
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the ham wastoosalt. The Stout Gentleman was eyj. 
dently nice in his eating. Que of those who eat & growl, 
and keep the waiter on the trot; and live in a state mili. 
tant with household. 

The hostess got intoa fume. I should observe she 
was a brisk, coquettish woman; alittle of a shrew, and 
something of a slam-merkin, but very pretty withal; with 
a nincompoop fora husband, as shrews are apt to have— 
She rated the servants roundly for their negligence in send. 
ing up so bad a breakfast; but said not a word against 
the Stout Gentleman; by which I clearly perceived that 
he must be a man of consequence; entitled to make a 
noise and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs 
and ham and bread and butter were sent. They appear. 
ed to be more graciously received; atleast there was no 
further complaint. 

Thad not made many turns about the traveller’s room 
when there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there 
was a stir, and an inquest about the house. “The Stout 
Gentleman wanted the Times, or the Chronicle newspa- 
per.” set.him down therefore, fora whig; or rather, 
from his being so absolute and lordly where he had a 
chance, I suspected him of being a radical. unt was 
a large man; “who knows,” thoughtI, “but it is Hunt 
himself?” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. J inquired of the 
waiter who was this Stout Gentleman that was making 
all this stir; but I could get no information. Nobody 
seemed to know his name. The landlords of bustling 
inns seldom trouble their heads about the names of their 
transient guests. The colour of a coat, the shape or size 
of the person is enough to suggest a travelling name. It 
is either the tall gentleman or the short gentleman; or the 
gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff colour, of; 
as in the present instance, the Stout Gentleman; a desig: 
nation of the kind once hit on answers every purpose,and 
saves all further inquiry. 


Rain—rain-—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! no such thing 
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as putting a foot out of doors, and no occupation or a- 
mussment within. By the bye I heard some one walk- 
ing over head. It was in the Stout Gentleman’s room.— 
He evidently wasa large man by the heaviness of his 
tread; and an ole man from his wearing such creaking 
soles. ‘He is, doubtless,” thought I, some rich old 
square toes, of regular habits; and is now taking exer cise 
afier breakfast.” 
( To be continued.) 


Anecdotes. 


THE GERMAN DOCTOR. 


A lighGerman Doctor, on leaving a patient he had 
yeen visiting, gave orders to the nurse to give the sick 
man some poppies and bole ammoniac stewed in milk; 
which the old dame, from the manner of the doctors pro- 
Nunciation, mistook for puppies and an old almanac, and 
accordingly without delay, procured a whole litter of the 
little animals; stewed them down as directed in spite of 
all remonstrances, made the poor patient take them. On 
the next visit of the celebrated quack he exclaimed with 
an air of the most profound importance, “well nurse, how 
vas mine patient by dis time.’”? ‘Much better sir,” replied 
the nurse, “the medicine had great effect. 

Ah, datis goot, and pray did vou give the poppies and 
the bole ammoniac as I tell you?” “Oh yes sir, the 
puppies! he has eaten six this morning, and I stewed four 
more, which he was taking now, and as for the old alma- 
nac, I could not get one in all the parish, but I founda 
very old copy of Roman Hood, and stewed that down In 
milk, “Ah wat, wat you say: puppies? wat you give 
mine patient de dog; why [ tell you poppies and bole am- 
moniac.”” Bless me sir, I understood you said puppies 
and an old almanack; and so you did say sir.” The en- 
reged quack finding he coyd not talk so fast as the old 
lady, shock his head at her, looked fierce and marched ont 
gf the room. 
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Lhe Lawyer's Patron.—Saint Evona, a lawyer of Brits 
ain, went to Rome, to entreat the Pope to give the law. 
yers a patron; the Pope replied, that he knew of no saint 
not disposed of to some other profession.—His Holiness 
proposed, however, to Saint Evona, that he should go 
round the church of San Giovanni di Laterano, blindfold. 
ed, and after saying a certain number of Ave Marias, the 
first saint he should lay hold of should be his patron, 
This the good old lawyer undertook, and at the end of 
his Ave Marias, stopped at the altar of St Michael where 
he laid hold, not of the saint—but unfortunately of the 
Devil, under the saint’s feet, crying out— This is our saint, 
let him be our patron! 





A Calculating Crow.—A Scotch newspaper of the year 
1816 states, that a carrion crow, perceiving a brood of 
fourteen chickens, under the care of the parent hen, ona 
lawn, picked up one; but on a young lady opening the 
window and giving an alarm, the robber dropped his 
prey. Inthe course of the day, however, the plunderer 
returned, accompanied by thirteen other crows, when 


every one seized his bird, and carried off the whole brood 
at once. 


LIVINGSTONE 

A soldier of General Marion’s brigade, named Living- 
stone, an Icishman by birth, meeting with an armed party, 
ona night profoundly dark, suddenly found a horseman’s 
pistol applied to his breast, and heard the imperious com- 
mand, “Declare, instantly, to what party you belong, of 
y ou are adead man.” ‘The situation being such as to 
render it highly probable that it might be a British party, 
he very calmly replied, “I think, sir, it would be a little 
more in the way of civility, if you were to drop a hint, 
just to let me know which side of the question you are 
pleased to favor.” “No jesting,” replied the speaker, 
‘declare your principles, or die.” ‘Then, by rad. 
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rejoined Liyingstone, “I will net die with a lie in my 
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mouth. American to extremity, you spalpeen: so do 
your worst and be d dtoyou.” ‘You are an honest 
fellow,” said the enquirer, “we are friends, and I rejoice 
to meet a man faithful as you to the cause of our coun- 
try.” 





Some years ago a case was sent to an eminent lawyer 
for anopinion. The case stated was the most preposter- 
ous and improbable that ever occurred to the mind of 
man, and concluded by asking, whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, anaction would lie? He took his pen and 
wrote, ‘Yes, if the witnesses will fe too, but not other- 
wise.” 





A magistrate in filling up an order, committed numer- 
ous trespasses on the laws of orthography; upon some of 
them being pointed out by a bystander, he exclaimed— 
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Hang it, Sir, who can spell with such a fen as this?” 





When the humorous Judge D——=s was on the bench 
of the Supreme Court, in giving a charge tothe Jury, he 
had occasion, frequently to make use of the terms mortga- 
Sor,and mortgagee. ‘The foreman of the Jury asked. the 
meaning of the words, candidly confessing. he did not 
know their import. His Honour facetiously explained 
them thus:— , 

I nod to you—you nod to me, 
I’m the nod or, you the nod-ee. 


The French having sent general Vial as their envoy to Malta—to 
counteract him, or in other words, to step him up, Mr. Canning pro- 
posed that England should send the Earl of Cork. This would be 
something like the retaliation of Frederick of Prussia; the French go- 
vernment having sent him an ambassador without an arm, he next 
day dispatched one to Versailles with a wooden leg! 





A notorious miser, having heard a very eloquent char- 
ity sermon, ‘This sermon,’ said he, ‘so strongly proves 
the necessity of alms, Lhave almost a mind to beg.’ 
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A SOLILOQUY. 
To fight or not to fight?—this is the question 
Whether ’tis better in this world to suffer 
The snubs and cuffs of ev’ry silly knave— 
Or by oné great act of courage end them?-— 
To meet—to stand—to shoot— 
And by a valiant snap to say we end 
The scorn, the insults, that all flesh must meet with, 
°Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.— 
To stand, to shoot—-perchance to fall? 
Ay, there’s the rub—for in that fearful chance, 
Whose well-tried pistol best can hit the mark, 
Must give us trembling pause.—There’s the respect, 
That makes the Man of Honour groan beneath 
A load of ills.—-For who would bear the sneers 
Of wits, the frowns of ladies—and the duns 
Of upstart wealth—when he himself might fix 
His character—by sending but a challenge! 
Who but would nobly dare to brave the curse, 
‘The mother’s curse—the widow’s bitter tears— 
But that a doubt of his oppunent’s aim 
Might not be good— puzzies the will, and makes 
Us rather bear these mighty ills, than risk 
The loss of life or limb. ‘Thus, dread of falling 
Back to our native nothingness perhaps, 
Or hobbling off, with but one foot, appals 
The hero’s heart—and turns us all 


To Cowards! 
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CUMMING & M’DUFFIE. 
The admired sone, “Oh cruelam de Bullet Ball,” as 


sung by Sambo Puffy, in the new opera of Modern Hon- 
our. 


Ch cruel am de bullet ball, 
Tro’ silk an’ paddin bofe he go; 
He hit de man, an’ down he fall, 
An’ kick an’ olier, “loddy, vl!” 
No use you dodge, no use you run, 
You needn’t trimle, twis’ nor squat; 
De bullet ball he catch you, mun, 
He come so vigorous an’ so hot. 
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